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EDITORIAL 


We must begin with a practical note. In order to cut down our 
postal expenses, we shall not in future be sending receipts for 
amounts under ten shillings (unless a stamped addressed envelope 
is sent for the purpose). According to the Cheques Act of 1957, 
an unendorsed cheque paid into the account of the payee through 
a bank is adequate evidence that the amount in question has been 
paid. Because of this, there will be no purpose served by our 
issuing formal receipts when payments are made to us by cheque. 


The last Lambeth Conference was discouraging in respect of 
schemes of reunion which méant the setting up of “United 
Churches” with mixed ministries, some of the members of which ’ 
would be episcopally ordained as priests, and some not. With the 
exception of the draft Nigerian Scheme, subsequent proposals 
have been for “unification” of the ministries of uniting bodies 
from the outset. The desirability of this, if it really means that ‘ 
all ministers of a United Church would have been ordained to 
the priesthood i bishop, is obvious. The problems arrive when 
it is sought to find methods of achieving it. The ways in which 
the result can be secured are logically few in number: there 
could be ordination by a bishop according to the normal rite, 
_ accompanied on the other side by whatever method of acceptance 

was regarded as desirable; or there could be conditional ordina- 
tion, which would leave the previous status of the minister 
concerned undefined, and open to more than one interpretation; 
or there could be some form of “supplemental ordination” which 
specifically recognised some existing degree of ministry, but which 
set Out to supply its deficiencies. Anything less than these would, 
from the standpoint of the Church, fail to provide the kind of 
ministry needed. Of the three methods named, the last raises so 
many practical difficulties that it becomes unworkable; it only 
becomes possible when in fact it becomes a form of conditional 
ordination. 

Whatever form of rite is adopted, it is clear that it will not 
serve its purpose unless it clearly makes a man who has not 
previously been undoubtedly accepted on both sides as a priest 
of the Church of God to be that very thing. That is the problem 1 
which besets all the schemes of rewuni6n) which set out to secure 
A “unification”, and which they have not yet solved. We print in 
this issue a study by Father Symonds, C.R., of the matter as it i 
affects North India and Pakistan. It should be carefully studied. 


The Church of South India was already in existence before the _ 


Convocations were asked to pronounce on their relationship to 
it. There is a good deal of anxiety to know how in fact the C.S.I. 
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is developing; and this is the subject of the article by the Secretary 
of the Church Union on “The Problems of Growth’’. He registers 
the advances which have been made so far, with a wise note of 
caution against supposing that all difficulties have been overcome. 
The investigations of the American delegation to the C.S.1. have 
produced some valuable information, which he rightly takes into 


account. 
* * 


The American Episcopal Church has yet to define its own 
attitude to the C.S.I., and we are therefore glad to be able to 
give some information about the reactions of the American 
Church Union. Churchpeople in England have to remember that 
the Anglican Communion is not a totalitarian body controlled 
from an English Vatican, and that what happens in America is as 
important as what happens in England. The American Church 
will have the advantage of studying what has been done in Eng- 
land, but it will also have to take into account the particular 
conditions of American Church life, which are not always the 
same as those in England. 


* * 


As-for the English scene itself, Father Pawley writes from his 
experience as a parish priest of the problems related to reunion 
which crop up on the local level. This is a matter on which there 
is often a great deal of heart-searching among the clergy. India 
and Ceylon and Pakistan and Nigeria may seem very remote to 
many of them, but what happens in their own parishes is 
something of which they feel acutely the need for guidance. 


* * 


The appeal to the Book of Common Prayer is one which we 
hear so often made, that it is good to be reminded from time to 
time of its specific teaching. This is the subject-matter of Father 
Beebee’ paper on “The Prayer Book and Unity”. It is a whole- 
some reminder to us of the need to check the appeal which is so 
often made by recourse to the text of the Book—a recourse which 
is available to every churchman. 


* * 


We need to consider very carefully where the Anglican Com- 
munion is getting in this field of reunion; the papers in this 
issue of Faith co Unity will be of assistance in thinking this out 
more clearly. 
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“UNIFICATION” 


I have been asked to write a few words on the unification of 
orders proposed in the latest scheme of Reunion for the Church 
of North India. Representative ministers of each community will- 
declare that they believe themselves to have been duly and law- 
fully ordained within the . . . Church. They commit themselves 
to God “to receive from Him such grace, commission and — 
authority as it may be His will to bestow upon me for my ministry 
in the Church of God within the Church of North India/Pakis- 
tan”. There will then take place a mutual laying on of hands, 
with these words: 

“Forasmuch as thou wast called and ordained within the 
.. . Church to the ministry of the Church of God, and art 
now called to the ministry of the Church of God within the 
Church of North India/Pakistan, mayest thou receive from 
God the power of the Holy Spirit to continue in thee His gifts, 
and in accordance with His will to bestow on thee grace, com- 
mission and authority for the ministry of a byter (bishop) 
of the Church of God within this Church; and take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God, to fulfil the ministry of 
reconciliation and to minister Christ’s Sacraments in the 
Church of North India/Pakistan; and see that thou do all 
these things in brotherly partnership with God’s fellow-workers 
whom in this union of Churches He has made thine.” 

In the case of the existing Bishops of the Methodist com- 
munities, the formula is: 

“Forasmuch as thou wast called and duly appointed a bishop 
in the... Church and art now called to participate in common 
and united Episcopates for the Churches of North India and 
Pakistan, mayest thou receive the Holy Ghost to continue in 
thee His blessings already granted and to enrich thee according 
to thy need with grace and authority for the exercise of the 
office of a bishop together with us in the Church of God: in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit”. 


These proceedings seem liable to serious criticism from the 
Catholic point of view. To start with the ministers of each 
“Church” are put on an equal footing. The only defect envisaged 
consists in their lack of wider scope. | 


No doubt appeal will be made to the Lambeth Appeal of 1420, 
in which all baptized Christians are (rightly) recognised as mem- 
bers of the the one Church of Christ. It should be remembered 
however that to guard against the idea that there can be more 
than one Church, the various Christian bodies in separation from 
one another are always spoken of in this famous document as 
“Communions’’, not as “Churches”. With regard to the ministers 
of the non-episcopal bodies, the Lambeth Fathers say “We do 
not call in question for a moment the spiritual reality of the 
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ministries of those communions which do not possess the 
episcopate .. . we acknowledge that these ministries have been 
manifestly blessed and a by the Holy Spirit as effective 
means of ‘grace”, But they do not say, as the Anglican Committee 
appointed for conversations with the English Nonconformists said | 
in 1922, that such ministries are “real ministries within the 
Universal Church”, 


_ Few if any Catholics would deny spiritual efficacy to the 
aagecony of the Word, and even the ministry of the Sacraments 

y non-episcopal ministers in good faith; but they would be 
bound to deny that grace is given through them ex opere operato, 
i.e. by the mere fact of their performance, as they would hold 
to be the case in the ectedaniah administered by those episcop- 
ally ordained. (Baptism of course, on Western principles at least, 
is valid by wisammaueds it is performed, if water is poured (not 
sprinkled) in the name of the Father and the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.) In maintaining this, they are true to the principles 
of he Anglican Ordinal, and to the unbroken tradition of the 
Church Kowa the second century down to the Reformation; and 
Anglicans are specifically bound to follow the interpretation of 
Scriptures given by the “ancient Fathers and Catholic Bishops”. 


This is clearly assumed in the reply of the Archbishops to Leo 
XIII’s condemnation of Anglican Orders in 1897, who speak of 
the intention of the Church (in conferring Orders) as agreeing 
with the mind of our Lord and his Apostles, and with the statutes 
of the Universal Church. They appeal to the Preface of the 
Ordinal of 1552, that “no man (not being at this present Bishop, 
Priest, nor ‘Deacon) shall execute any of them (these orders) 
except he be called, tried, examined and admitted according to 
the form hereafter following”. This proviso is repeated in the 
Constitution of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 


In the proposed North Indian Church it is stated that the 
historic Episcopate is accepted without any one particular theo- 
logical interpretation. But the Archbishops in the above Reply 
say “we are content with the name of Bishop to describe the 
office of those, who, when they were left after the removal of the 
Apostles and as chief pastors in the Church exercised the rights. 

of ordaining and confirming, and ruled together with a body of 
caniianaia over a single ‘parochia’ or diocese”. The whens of 
their Reply assumes that the Anglican Bishops are in the un- 
broken Apostolic succession. It is however difficult to know what 
is meant by any “one particular interpretation”. If it means that 
the Episcopate is not part of our Lord’s intention, and therefore 
not of the esse (or even of the plene esse) of the Church, it must 
be rejected by those who are bound by the tradition of the early 
Church. 

The memorandum in the January issue of Faith and Unity 
(1957) suggests that all non-episcopal ordained ministers should 
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be ordained with the Anglican rite; while the episcopally ordained | 
should accept recognition from the authorities of the other bodies 
by being given the right hand of fellowship. Anglicans at any 
rate if they are true to their position must see in their episcopal | 
orders something of vital importance to the reunited Church, and 
must try to convince the other Christian bodies of this fact, 
instead of allowing them to think that it is merely a matter of 
- convenience or a mere prejudice that they must take into account + 
in bringing Anglicans into the United Church which they so 
rightly desire. 
It may be added that Anglicans do not wish non-episcopalians 
to make any explicit renunciation of their former orders. Many 
Roman Catholics do not regard this as necessary in an Anglican. _ 
priest seeking reconciliation with Rome, and therefore submitting 
to re-ordination. But it is a different thing to adopt a formula 
which expressly asserts, or at least implies, the validity of orders 
received in a non-episcopal body. 
EDWARD SYMONDS, C.R. 


THE PROBLEMS GROWTH 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA has now been in exist- 
ence, as a living entity for more than ten years; and two and a 
half years have elapsed since formal definition was given by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York to the relationship between 
the Church of England and the C.S.I. Since for the Church at 
large this is an age of growth and changé, it is not surprising that 
other problems lay strong claim to our attention, and that the 
C.S.I. becomes less and less a topic for discussion, whether on 
the part of those who gladly dismiss it from their minds like a 
terrifying nightmare, or of those who saw in the South Indian 
scheme the clear fulfilment of the divine will. None the less, how- 
ever pressing the claims of other problems may be, we cannot a 
afford to turn our backs upon South India. For one thing, our 
mutual relationship will necessarily be reviewed when the C.S.I. 
has completed the thirty years of its inaugural period, and the 
more we know of the C.S.I. during this period of development, 
the more clearly shall we be able to discuss the terms of this 
relationship. Even more important than this, however, is the fact 
that what is happening in South India today will doubtless have 
its impact both on the form of other schemes for reunion and 
on the minds of those who have to examine them and their 
implications. It is hardly conceivable, for instance, that the 
bishops who meet in the coming Lambeth Conference will be 
able to discuss the proposals for reunion in North India. and | 
Ceylon without paying some attention to what has been happen- 
ing in South India during these past ten years. 
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In order to understand the Church of South India—and one 
does not necessarily approve because one understands—it ‘is im- 
portant always to keep in mind the fact that the members 
the union as a process of “growing together” in a spirit of love 


»- and trust. They have taken it as axiomatic that, unity being 


according to the will of God, it is better to trust in the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit within the united church, than to seek to 
devise a scheme’ which will satisfy all scruples and cover all - 
eventualitics. Those, then, who were responsible for the inaugu- 
ration of the scheme, will take change and growth for granted, 
welcoming it as a sign of that cabdeace of the Holy Spirit in 
which they trust. At the same time, the Church of South India 
by no means includes all Christian groups in the area, and it goes 
without saying that its leaders will not be content to remain one, 
however large, of a number of such groups. This was made quite 
clear by the Moderator when answering questions addressed to 
him by a committee discussing the possibilities of reunion in 
Nigeria: “Our ambition is to have one united church in South 
India . . .” Inevitably, the very existence of the C.S.I. presents 
something of a challenge at least to the protestant groups, so that 
on both sides there is a certain impulse towards discussion. Con- 
sequently, the C.S.I. has to undergo this double experience of 
internal and external growth, the development of its traditions 
and the enlargement of its borders. Since, moreover, it is one and 
the same body which is the subject of this experience, the two 
aspects will be related, so that we may expect to find the develop- 
ments within the C.S.I., making their impact upon the discussions 
which take place with other istian bodies 


The inter-action of these two lines of growth is brought out 
in the report of the delegation sent to the Church of South India 
by the General Convention of the Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America. There are places in which this report seems 
to have been drafted with the immediate experiences of the visit 
too much in mind, so that “anomalies” tend to be written off 
rather lightly (for instance, when referring to the use of unfer- 
mented grape juice for Holy Communion, the delegation seem 
content with the fact that in some dioceses “there is a strong 
puritanical bent which makes this irregularity generally accept- 
able’); but the recommendations have been examined by a 
theological committee, and the delegation certainly have provided 
an interesting picture of what is happening today in the C.S.I. 
The question of discussions with other Christian bodies was taken 
up in the April-June number of the French periodical Istina, 
where Fr. René Beaupére, O.P., gave an illuminating account of 
the early attempt to bring both Lutherans and Baptists into the 
C.S.I. Fr. Beaupére’s article is particularly useful in that it gives 
the full text (in French translation) of documents submitted by 
the various parties during the course of these discussions, which 
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for the moment have been deniiaiesiid, One of these, the C.S.I. 


.. Tepresentatives’ statement ‘on the Historic Episcopate, is also 


printed in the American report. 


That the establishment of the C.S.I. was taken as a challenge 
is seen from the fact that as early as December, 1947, little more 
than two months after the inauguration of the C.S.I1., the Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India (F.E.L.C.) set up 
a committee to consider the situation thereby created, and em- 

wered it to open discussions, if this were deemed necessary. In | 
March, 1948, the C.S.I. itself addressed an appeal to all Christian 
groups in South India associated with the National Christian 
Council, inviting them to discuss the possibility of extending the 
union. An answer to the appeal came from a number of Lutheran 
groups, and from two groups of Baptists. The first conversations 
took place in December, 1948, but it must be made clear that 
while the representatives of the C.S.I. could speak for a consti- 
tutionally united body, this was not true of either Baptists or 
Lutherans, taken as “churches”. The independence of the local 
Baptist congregation necessarily makes “representation” difficult, 
and while the separate Lutheran groups were so organised that 
they could: provide for their views to be expressed during the 
course of the discussions, the groups themselves were of different 
national origins, and were by no means in agreement on some 
points which came up for consideration (the complaint com- 
monly laid against paiicains of course!). It was arranged that 
the conversations should be continued at a full oie of rep- 
resentatives in September, 1949, and in the meantime, a 
theological commission was set up to prepare material for this 
autumn conference. A report on authority in the Church and 
episcopacy, presented by one group, already brings out the diffi- 
culties which were in due course to prove irreconcilable, for the 
time being at least. For example, the C.S.I. members and the 
Lutherans were agreed that Holy Scripture does» ot point to 
one form of constitution for the Church which is binding upon 
all Christians for all time; whereas the Baptists were no less 
certain that the ‘authority of the local church has so firm a 
warrant in scripture, that no larger group can exercise a greater 
authority. On the other hand it was agreed that, where the choice 
has to be made, the truth of the Gospel had priority over external 
continuity, and that episcopal ordination and succession are 
essential to the existence neither of the Church, nor of the 
ministry or sacraments. These two points were later to be the 
centre of discord between the C.S.I. and the Lutherans. In due 
course, the conference planned for September, 1949, took place, 
and concerned itself chiefly with creeds and confessional state- 
ments of faith, and with the Lord’s Supper. The first of these, 
again, involved a difference of approach as between the C.S.I. 
and the Lutherans which was to become more acute. It has been 
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implied above that to the C.S.I., unity is founded on “one-ness” 
in Christ, it being the task of the Holy Spirit to foster the full 
agreement of those who possess that “one-ness”. The Lutheran 
- maintains that this “one-ness’ must be expressed from the outset’ 
in agreement on the basic doctrines to be found in the Gospel, 
and while the representatives of the C.S.I. gladly accepted this 
proposition that unity must have a theological basis, there is a 
noticeable difference of emphasis in the original statement pre- 
pared by the Lutherans and the final agreed report. At this stage, - 
however, it was the Baptists who came to grief, and withdrew 
from the conversations. They, too, were divided, but the tradi- 
tional element among them ound it impossible to reconcile the 
independence of the local group with organic union in such a 
body as the C.S.I. One may ask in passing how it is that the 
Baptists in North India have overcome that difficulty. There is 
certainly uneasiness among some Baptists in this country at the 
proposed inclusion of Baptists in the North Indian Plan for 
Reunion. 

Resumption of discussions between the F.E.L.C. and the ©-S.I. 
brought out a further difference of approach. Since the aim of the 
C. SI is growth in unity, there is an understandable desire that 
the uniting bodies shall sit somewhat lightly by the peculiarities 
of their former traditions. So the Moderator could give answer 
to his Nigerian questioners, “The former uniting churches no 
longer retain any existence in the united church, and one can see 
that there are no ex-Anglican or ex-Methodist or ex-Congrega- 
tional parties in the C.S.I.” The C.S.I. also wishes to be an 
Indian church, and to provide opportunity for expressing the 
faith in terms deemed more appropriate to the situation of such a 
church. Inevitably there is suspicion of formularies which seem 
to be limited by the controversies of particular periods in the 
history of western Christendom. The Apostles’ Creed and Nicene 
Creed are accepted no doubt because of their ecumenical charac- 
ter, though the latter was certainly the fruit of controversy. The 
representatives of the C.S.L, therefore, were not likely to wax 
enthusiastic about a Lutheran statement of faith which bore all 
too clearly the marks of the tradition from which it derived. In 
stating their own views on the basis of unity, they hesitated to 
impose the acceptance of particular explanations of the faith as 
a condition for belonging to a church, and thought it bordering 
on idolatry to regard human expressions as an absolute safeguard 
of the faith. It is interesting to note that, in criticising the state- 
ment of faith presented by the Lutherans, they stressed among 
other things its weaknesses in treating of the Holy Trinity, the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit, and the doctrine of the 


ministry. 


Discussion continued at intervals, and in 1955 Bishop Hollis 
put forward some proposals for a form of “limited inter- 
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communion”. These were not accepted, however, because = 
esumed a ceftain agreement about the Lord’s Supper, w 

had th therefore to be tackled. While the Lutherans had i A ir 
tradition behind them, they were by no means united in inter- 
preting it. By this time, the C.S.I. had already produced its 
eucharistic liturgy, and there was greater clarity of thought among 

its members. The American delegation have reported that the 
Eucharist is celebrated with growing frequency and reverence in| 

the C.S.L, and we find a corresponding tendency towards ortho- 

doxy in the statement on the Lord’s s Supper accepted by the two 
conferring bodies. An outstanding point is the declaration that 

the presence of our Lord in the Eucharist is completely inde- 
pendent of the faith of the participants. While it must be borne 

in mind that we are not considering official pronouncements by 

the bodies concerned—the Lutheran representatives came in for . 
attacks from Lutheran theologians—the representatives of the 

C.S.I. could more easily speak on behalf of that body without 

fear of contradiction, and they asserted a clear belief in the Real 
Presence. ‘ 


The American delegates knew of course about the discussions 
which had taken place between the Lutheran bodies and the 
C.S.I., and were anxious to discover why they broke down, as 
they did at least temporarily in 1956. They made enquiries on 
both sides, and reached the conclusion that negotiations had been 
suspended because, in the eyes of the Lutherans, the C.S.I. had 
moved into a “solid and rigid position” with respect to the 
historic episcopate. The statement of the C.S.I. representatives 
on the subject is printed below, and it will be seen that, in spite 
of its “breadth” in the treatment of other ministries, it does not 
contemplate extension of the union without complete acceptance 
of episcopal ordination in regard to all future admissions to the 
ministry. According to the Lutherans, Bishop Sumitra said, “We 
cannot contemplate a change in our conception of the ministry. 
We have promised to maintain effectively the historic episcopate.” 

# To the C.S.L, the historic episcopate is a sine qua non for Chris- 
tian unity, even though they view it as a pastoral and not as a 
theological —s This, in the eyes of the Lutherans, is 
incompa matible with the principle that the scriptures are the sole 


source rad faith and: alae in the Church, which is founded upon 
the Word. 


It is clear, then, that ten years of growth have brought about a 
certain definition of belief in the C.S:I., due in part to discussion 
with other bodies, but deriving also in no small measure from 
internal experience. There is undoubted: conviction as to the 
benefits of a truly pastoral episcopate, which is increasingly a 
centre of unity, and the development of eucharistic life and belief 
seems beyond question. How soon we may look for some recog- 
nition of the priest’s power of absolution it is impossible to say, 
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but there is no doubt that the episcopal administration ‘of con- 
firmation is becoming more widespread each year. On the other 
hand, the C.S.I. appears still-to be quite adamant on the point 
which will almost certainly decide the extent of relationship 
between that body and the provinces of the Anglican com- 
munion. A rigid position on the maintenance of the historic 
_ episcopate is balanced by an equal determination to maintain 
relations of communion with the parent bodies of those involved 
in the South Indian reunion scheme, and to preserve the principle 
of recognising the existing ministries of other bodies who may 
wish to unite with the C.S.I. The Moderator’s answers to ques- 
tions raised by the Nigerian Negotiating Committee suggest that 
this is likely to remain an impasse. “The thirty year period has 
been very much misunderstood. It does not mean that we in 
the C.S.I. are looking forward to the end of this"period when 
what is irregular now will be regularised or put an end to. What 
seems irregular to those outside does not seem so to us; from 
our point of view we are one church with one ministry and the 


end of the thirty year period will not in any way alter that fact!” 
F. P. COLEMAN 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND UNITY 


Prayer Book Revision is a subject being discussed at various 
levels at the present time—and in a healthier atmosphere than was 
the case with the 1927-8 revision. The emphasis then laid upon 
ecclesiastical discipline seems happily to have died down, and two 
recent weighty reports on the subject emphasise a different—and, 
surely, more important—aspect of the place occupied by the Book 
of Common Prayer in the Anglican Communion. 

Prayer Book Revision in the Church of England (produced by 
the Church of England Liturgical Commission) and Principles of 
Prayer Book Revision (the work of a select committee of the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon) both refer to the 
position of the Prayer Book as a standard of Doctrine for Angli- 
cans. The same point has been consistently made by the reports of 
Lambeth Conferences from their inception in 1867 till the most 
recent of them, in 1948. As the years have passed the attitude in 
these reports to revision of the text of services has softened, yet in | 


the report of the 1948 Conference on page 83 we are reminded* — | 


that the Book of Common Prayer is “not only an important source 
of Anglican teaching, it is also the means by which the Anglican 
tradition has been maintained.” The report goes to say that this 
function of the BCP must be born in mind in all revisions of the 
text of the Book. | 

This is of course a reminder that Ecclesta Docens and Ecclesia 


Orans are one. 
The article by Fr. Riley in the last number of Faith and Umty 


spoke of the important bearing of Liturgy upon Unity: with that 
in mind, and remembering the emphasis referred to above upon the 
Prayer Book as a standard of doctrine, we may look to the BCP 
for guidance in our thought about Christian Unity. ; 


Doctrine of the Church 

Thought about Christian Unity inevitably involves thought about 
the doctrine of the Church—a point upon which the Prayer Book 
has something to say. From the familiar title page we see that 
unlike the Roman Church, or the Eastern Orthodox, the Church of 
England makes no claim to be of itself the whole Catholic Church : 
for the Prayer Book claims to present the sacramental ministra- 
tions and other rites and ceremonies “of the Church—According 
to the Use of the Church of England.” The Church of England is 
thus set in its context as part of a greater whole. Its sacramental 
life and its worship and ministry are a local expression of the life 
of the Church through the ages. 

We find similar teaching in the Ordinal. The Preface lays down 
that episcopal ordination is necessary for all who would enter the 
Anglican Ministry: but this ordination need not necessarily have 
been ministered by an Anglican bishop. A man who “hath formerly 
had Episcopal Consecration or Ordination” may be admitted to 
the ministry of the Church of England. The Orders of the Church 
of England are in the same Preface declared to be a continuation 
of those in the Church since the apostles’ time: and in the rite of 
Ordination a man is ordained as a bishop, priest or deacon in the 
“Church of God”; not merely in the Church of England. The 
Church of England, as it expresses itself in the Book of Common 
Prayer, sees itself as part of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of the Nicene Creed, “founded upon the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone” as is 
stated in the collect for SS. Simon and Jude. : 

Prayer for Unity : 

The Pra yer Book contains various prayers for the unity of Chris- 
tian mitre The Church is regarded in fact as having its outward 
and visible unity broken: in various places the BCP prays that this 
sad state of affairs may by God’s grace be rectified. Here once 
_ more we see a difference from the Roman Catholic view which 

invites “non-Catholics” to come and share in the Unity of the 
Church which is already perfectly expressed in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

So we find in the Accession Service in the BCP a prayer in 
which we ask God that we may “seriously lay to heart the great 
dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions.” We go on to pray 
that He will take away from us all hatred and prejudice (that is, 
both the outward manifestation and inward cause of disunity)}— 

“and whatever else may hinder us from godly union and concord.” 
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The prayer then becomes positive, and asks for: the dispositions 
necessary for Unity. Starting with the Scriptural declaration from . 
Ephesians 4.4-6 that “There is one body and one Spirit, one hope 
of our calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God the 
Father-of us all”, we make this declaration the ground for asking 
that we may, like the early Church in Acts 4.32, “be of one heart 
and one soul, united in one holy bond of Truth and Peace, of Faith 
and Charity, and may with one mind and one mouth glorify Thee.” 

Taking the New Testament as our basis, we pray for the inward 
reality of Unity (One in Truth . . . one in Faith), and so for its | 
outward expression (Peace . . . Charity). We can add to the above 
quotation the familiar phrase from the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant—‘beseeching Thee to inspire continually the universal church 
with the spirit of truth, unity and concord: And grant that all 
they that do confess thy holy Name may agree in the truth of thy 
holy Word, and live in unity and godly love.” 


Pattern of Unity 

A pattern of unity begins to emerge as we reflect upon the way 
in which the BCP prays for the restoration of unity to divided 
Christendom. There is an emphasis upon unity in faith, unity” in 
truth: it is in fact recognised that between those who do not agree 
about the content of the Christian Faith there can be no true unity. 
But once this has been attained, we may expect outward expres- 
sions of it to follow—living in peace, living in unity, in godly love, 
glorifying God with one heart and one mouth. Such an expression 
of Unity already exists among the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion and since the concordat of 1931-32 between the Anglican 
Church and the Old Catholics. 

In fact it appears that the Lambeth Quadrilateral—Agreement 
upon the Bible, Creeds, Sacraments and Ministry—agrees with the 
Prayer Book conception of Unity. Unity in Faith is stressed as a 
first necessity, and although this article is not concerned to set 
forth the doctrinal position of the Anglican Church—yet our 
thoughts about the Prayér Book conception of Unity lead us—to 
say the least—to something near the Lambeth Quadrilateral. 


_~ Unity at the Altar 

One point about Christian Unity emerges from the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving in the Holy Communion: there we thank God that 
He assures us by our reception of the Blessed Sacrament that “we 
are very members incorporate in the Mystical Body of Thy Son 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people. The Unity 
which springs from agreement in the Faith, which issues in godly 
concord, is to be expressed at the altar. Intercommunion appears to 
be thought of as an outward and visible sign of a unity which 
already exists—rather than as a step towards a future unity. Hence 
we may perhaps ask whether the suggestion in the Report Relations 
between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches (on page 24, para- 
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graph 2) of spasmodic intercommunion before any agreement is 
reached is according to Prayer Book principles of Unity. 


Our Goal 

Reflection upon the Prayer Book teaching about Unity makes our 
goal in matters of Church Relations quite clear. The Unity which 
now exists within the Anglican Communion—as also between that 
Communion and the Old Catholics: unity in Faith, expressed by 
inter-communion at the altar and a common life—that is what we 
pray may come to pass throughout Christendom. 

Unity in Faith does not exist throughout Christendom as yet: 
but the other kind emphasised by the Prayer Book—unity in 
Charity—the removal of hatred and prejudice—this can be imme- 
diately sought, even while division still persists. 

Anglicans are encouraged by the Book of Common Prayer to 
pray regularly for Christian Unity—and this must always be a 
basic necessity if Reunion is ever to come about. The Prayer Book 
also encourages us to do all we can to break down the barriers of 
prejudice and ill-will which have too long separated Christian 
people one from another. 

The insistence in the BCP upon Unity in Truth, Unity in Faith, 
as a basis for true Unity, means that such agreement must be sought 
in all Reunion Schemes involving the Church of England: it is 
sine qua non of true unity with a Church which thinks of “being 
joined together i in unity of spirit by (the apostles’) doctrine”, and 
thus becoming “an holy temple acceptable to 

We can ons see that the hesitancy about! full c 


Faith still doubtful—could be sanctioned on y 
principles of Unity. The present practice of the CSI regarding the 
mixed ministry of episcopally and non-episcopally ordained minis- 
ters makes delay more necessary. Until these matters are put right 
full intercommunion must remain impossible. 

Reference has been made ¥o the recent report about Anglicans 
and Presbyterians. The insistence in that report upon prayer and 
theological thought and discussion of the proposal contained in it 
before action is taken—this indeed is in accordance with the Prayer 
Book’s insistence on agreement in faith as a basic necessity for 
Unity. One could wish indeed that the report had broadened the 
basis for discussion by tackling the question of the priesthood as 
well as that of the episcopate; the Prayer Book has things to say 
about both—and both raise problems in discussions on Church 


Relations. 
of Approach 


The Book of Common Prayer ig gives a clear line of approach 
to the questions of Christian Unity. First of all it teaches us to see 
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the Church of England as part of a larger whole, whose outward 
unity has been broken. We are accordingly urged to pray that God 
will heal the divisions among His People, so that by their unity 
they may reflect His: the children of the One heavenly Father in 
one visible family—the Mystical Body of the One Christ visibly 
one. 

This Unity is to be sought primarily in Agreement in the One 
Faith revealed by Christ, and preserved in the Scripture and Tradi- 
tion of the Church: Bible, Creeds, Sacraments and Ministry all 
here claim consideration. From such Unity in Faith will flow the 
graces of goodwill, harmony, peace and concord: the Unity 
attained will be expressed by sharing the One Altar and One Wor- 
ship of the Church of Christ: living one common life. 

In the meantime, while division persists, we are urged to strive 
by Charity to all our separated brethren, and diligent prayer to 
prepare the ground for that true unity which is the Will of Christ 
for His People. 

S. J. S. BEE BEF. 


REUNION AND THE PARISH CHURCH 


The proceedings of ecumenical conferences and the decisions 
of Convocation on matters to do with reunion leave the Catholic 
incumbent of an English parish with some difficult decisions to 
make. So far, festanseal is oaths of canonical obedience oblige 
him to do very little, if anything, that he is not already under 
obedience to do. But circumstances will sooner or later put him 
in the position in which he will have to take up some committed 
attitude. If he is the incumbent of a central church, the parish 
church of a sizeable town, he will be called upon to form, or to 
continue his predecessor's membership of, a “Council of 
Churches”. He will be asked to join a “fraternal”. He will be 
asked to hold “united” services, either in his own parish church, 
or in a non-conformist chapel, or in a public place. Needs and 
conditions vary from parish to parish and from district to district. 
It is very difficult indeed to make fast rules as to what is the 
wisest policy for priests of a Catholic loyalty to follow; but the 
following observations are submitted for the consideration of 
readers. 

The position of the Church of England as the Catholic Church 
of the land puts her under an obligation to lead and to guide in 
this as in all other matters. Every effort should be made to see 
that the initiative lies with the Church, that the position is clear, 
and that she is not just allowed to drift into a position of insig- 
nificance or compromise. The same primacy of the Church makes 
it essential that all should see and hear that the Church is vitally 
concerned with unity. An austere isolationism is as culpable as 
an indiscriminate fraternisation. The Catholic commission makes 
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her responsible for all Christ’s sheep that are scattered abroad; 
and she must not evade, nor seem to evade, this responsibility. 

The parish priest’s policy will be governed, in the first place, 
by the policy of his diocese. In most dioceses the Bishop preserves 
the primacy of the Church, and in loyalty to the Prayer Book 
and Ordinal orders the affairs of the Church in such manner as_ 
those formularies prescribe. But there are dioceses in which the 
Bishop seems more at home among a gathering of nonconformist 
ministers than he does in the worship of the Church, and seizes 
every opportunity, whether necessary or not, to appear in the 
company of ministers. In such dioceses the duty of the Catholic 
clergy will be to be excessively cautious in their own localities, in 
order to show that the Bishop’s policy does not command general 
acceptance among the clergy. 

But assuming that diocesan policy is tolerably loyal to the 
catholicity of the Church, should a Catholic priest belong to a 
local “Council of Churches”? There again, policy might vary 
according to the district, and in the same district according to 
the behaviour of nonconformist or of other Anglican members. 
To begin with, it is worth trying to have such a Council called 
the “Christian Council”, to avoid the implications of the other 
title. Then a priest’s decision might vary with the worthiness of 
the possible constituent nonconformists. It is essential for the 
priest to be acquainted, as far as possible from the outside with 
the aims of the individual chapels. The title “Methodist”, for 
example, covers an unbelievable variety of belief and practice. 
“Congregationalists”, as is widely known, can vary from Uni- 
tarian to pseudo-Roman. Baptists can be of various kinds. It is | 
frequently the case that a chapel has no adult membership worth 
speaking of, and that its only impact on the life of the parish is 
to provide segregated instruction for children, totally unrelated 
to a worshipping community. 

The priest should consider carefully the position of the Roman 
Catholic community in his town or parish. There are cases 
where a Roman Catholic priest feels able to join a “Christian 
Council”, when that Council deliberately sets its face to consider 
only social questions. Under such circumstances the position of 
the Anglican priest is much simplified. But it is worth stating 
frequently that union schemes without the Roman Church are a 
delusion, and may even be a hindrance to the ultimate goal of 
union. And every effort should be made to see that the parish 
church is not allowed to drift into the position of being only 
one among the Protestant bodies of its town. Every Catholic 


priest who is a member of a Christian Council should see that ~ 


his Roman neighbour is relentlessly invited to its proceedings, 
and that his ultimate co-operation is never despaired of. 

In the opinion of the writer, if a Catholic priest feels able to - 
join such a Council he should make it clear from the start that 
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he does not regard the Council as a “super-Church”, a body to 
which, for example, the City or Town Council normally refers 
any business it may have for discussion by “the Churches”. If a 
“civic service” is required, the Church must require that she is 
approached direct, even if others claim the same right. Even 
more important, the “Council of Churches” (if it must be called 
so) must never be allowed to consider itself a permanent Council 
for Evangelism. 


It must be borne in mind that all co-operation with noncon- 
formists is likely, if not most carefully watched, to minister to all 
the worst prejudices and misconceptions to which “British re- 
ligion” is heir. The ideas that “it doesn’t matter what you believe 
so long as you lead a decent life,” or that “We're all going the 
same way,” receive considerable encouragement by a superfiuity 
of “united services”. If we have to have “united services” at all, do 
they have to take place only on these occasions of doubtful 
Christian reference?’ The coming together of Christians serves 
only to delude the public into thinking that those are the occa- 
sions that matter most. If Christians should be seen worshipping 
together, then would it not be better for that occasion to be 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter or ‘Whitsun, rather than 
- “Remembrance Sunday”, “Battle of Britain Sunday”, or some 
such minor observance? 

It is the writer’s experience that “ecumenical” contacts on a 
smaller scale are best confined to meetings specially convened to 
deliberate about the issues at variance. To combined meetings 
to pray for unity, to discuss the reasons for division, to remove 
misunderstandings, there can be no objection: But it must be 
remembered that all other types of fraternisation, however well 
meant, are liable to lead to misunderstanding. Nonconformists 
should be frequently reminded that the Church is still, in a 
manner of speaking, in chains. She cannot speak her whole 
mind; she is hamstrung and confined by the disabilities which the 
Establishment and its consequences put upon her. If the Church 
‘of England were a “free” Church, she might evolve a different 
kind ‘of leadership, which might materially alter the whole prob- 
lem of reunion. Nonconformists at the parochial level should be 
helped to see the background of these problems. Those leaders 
of the established Church who are most forthcoming in matters 
of “united services” are very often those who would be on the 
side of reaction when it came to the consideration of those re- 
forms in the established Church which any respectable reunion. 
should entail. For surely, no reunion scheme will be worthwhile 
from the point of view of the Nonconformists themselves unless 
there is a considerable reform of the relations of the Church to 
Parliament, of the system of Crown, private and party patronage, 
and of the Liturgy itself. It is, in passing, on these hidden issues 
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of the reunion problem at parish level that much useful work can 
be done, especially in “fraternals”. 


Perhaps special consideration should be given to the position 
of the Church in the country village. “Pastoral reorganisation” 
has certainly thinned out the ranks of the clergy of the Church, 
with many consequent dangers and difficulties. But it should be 
remembered that it has meant the very extensive withdrawal of 
the Nonconformist ministers from village charges, which are now 
habitually ministered to by laymen, and are often little more than 
Sunday Schools. This is one of the many reasons why it is diffi- 
cult for the Church to have a policy at all: the priest must be 
guided by his assessment of the claims of the adherents of a 
Nonconformist chapel in a village to be thought of seriously as a 
Christian congregation at all. In some cases there is a faithful 
band of adults who assemble with more commendable regularity 
than the members of the parish church. But as often as not it 
consists of a rival Sunday School run entirely by laymen, where 
a large congregation (including, alas, many Churchmen) assembles 
twice a year, for the “Harvest” and the “Anniversary”. Such an 
organisation is not entitled to serious consideration as a Christian 
congregation. 

The concepts of humility and charity y> which should always be 
in the forefront of our thinking and acting, are held by some to 
inspire them into universal bonhommie and gregariousness. They 
should rather inspire the Catholic parish priest to do two things 
regularly. The first is to Ba for the “separated brethren”; and 
the second is that he should always order the affairs of his 
Church, within the limits of Catholic pions so that the separated, 
when they return, shall not be estranged by any unnecessary dis- 
cordances, but shall rather find in the lofty worship and the warm 


fellowship of the parish church their true home. 
B. C. PAWLEY 


AMERICAN CHURCH UNION NEWSLETTER 


The annual meeting of the Council of the American Church 
Union was held in New York on October 14 and 15 with a record 
attendance representative of ACU leadership from Maine to 
Florida and from Oregon to California and from most key areas of 
the United States. Canon duBois, ACU Executive Director, des- 
cribed the Council as “the greatest in ACU history. Reports of 
committees indicated growth in every direction during the past 
year, with such significant advances as: over one thousand new 
members; maintaining the ACU position as the numerically 
strongest unofficial organization in the Episcopal Church; nine new 
diocesan organizations; and the development of the ACU NEWS 
to the point where the monthly circulation is now the second largest 
among unofficial Episcopal Church periodicals.” 
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The Council en to the Epiecopal Church’s official Joint 
Commission on Ecumenical Relations a unanimous statement on 
the Church of South India question (see below), declaring that 
the type of “limited communion” or “partial communion” relation- 
ships between the Episcopal Church and the Church of South 
India, recommended by the Church’s official delegation to the 
CSI, was a contradiction in terms. The ACU statement recom- 
mended that no action be taken at this time. 

A statement on racism, declaring problems of segregation and 
apartheid to be more explosive then the hydrogen bomb, was 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 

“Probably more explosively dangerous to the entire world than 
the Hydrogen Bomb, is the explosive power in the chain reactions 
of racism. As Catholic Christians in the Episcopal Church, the 
American Church Union states: 

“Racism has no place in the world, and certainly not within the 
Church. Racism is both unnatural and unChristian. Racism is both 
a Christian and a biological heresy. 

“The Christian doctrine of man recognizes the fact of person- 
ality within the terms of human nature, and that there are acci- 
dental differences which are both to be recognized and respected; 
but that human nature is substantially the same. Segregation there- 
fore has no place before God on His Throne of Glory in Heaven, 
or on His Thrones of the Altars of His Church, or in the lives and 
hearts of His faithful people. 

“We are grateful to our brethren in the Church for their witness 
to God’s justice wherever they may be: in South Africa, in the 
Orient, or in our own country. We have in mind such a stand as 
that recently made by our Bishop of Arkansas, and we wish to 
assure him of our prayers. We call upon our members of the 
American Church Union to make a special intention of their offer- 
ing at the Altar on his and their behalf.” 

A banquet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel opened the 1957 Council 
programme, with Spencer Ervin of Philadelphia, national President 
of ACU, presiding. 

Distinguished guests at the banquet included: His Holiness Mar 
Shimun XXIII, Patriarch of the East and of the Assyrians; the 
Most Reverend Leon Grochowski, Primate of the Polish National 
Catholic Church; Father Paul Schneirla, officially representing the 
Archbishop of the Syrian Orthodox Church; the newly elected 
Missionary Bishop of Central America, the Right Reverend David 
Richards; the Suffragan Bishop of New York; the Suffragan 
Bishop of Long Island; and the Superiors of the three largest 
Religious Orders for Men in the Episcopal Church, Father Turk- 
ington, Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross, Father Williams, 
Superior of the Cowley Fathers, and Father Joseph, Father 
Minister of the Franciscan Order. Also Rear Admiral E. R. 
McLean, USN, Commandant of the Fourth Naval District and 
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a member of the national Council of the ACU was among the 
guests. 

The Bishop of Long Island, the Right Reverend James P. De 
Wolfe gave the principal address and said: “For Catholic Action 
to make an impact today upon the Church and society its move- 
ment and endeavour must contain these necessary elements: con- 
viction with charity; discipline with regularity; and action with 
unity.” 

Plans for the next year in the ACU rogramme include further 
additions to the staff, production of new religious education 
materials, the sponsoring of a nation-wide series of forums on the 
Church of South India question under the leadership of the Rev. 
Dr. William H. Dunphy, and a major expansion of committee 
work supported by a record budget. 


BISHOPS-IN-PRESBYTERY ? 


Many in England will be glad to have some factual inforrhation 
about the reactions of Scottish Presbyterians to the proposals of 
the joint Church Relations report that the Kirk should have 
Bishops-in-Presbytery, and the Church of England learn some 
lessons on the use of the laity. The Glasgow Correspondent of 
The, Times has giyen the first over-all assessment which has been 
available for English readers, and we are indebted to his article 
(The Times, December 11th) for the facts which we here 
summarise. 

A new movement, called Operation Standfast, which seeks to — 
prevent the implementing of the proposals, has been conducting 

a survey of the presbyteries. Its ‘tales aré that, of 2,000 
’ ministers, 1,300 are opposed to the acceptance of episcopacy, and 
that of their 2 000 congregations, 1,600 are so opposed. Edin- 
burgh, the centre from which a number of the negotiators came, 
is alone reported to be in favour; Aberdeen, where incidentall 
there is perhaps more knowledge of the Scottish Episcopal Churc 
than there is in most parts, is reported to be doubtful. In per- 
centages, 65 per cent. of the ministers are said to be opposed, and © 
‘80 per cent. of the congregations, while it is said that 70 per cent. 
of those canvassed are in favour of leaving the Kirk should 
Bishops be introduced. All these figures dently robably be treated 
with some caution, not on the ground that they are inaccurate, 
but because there is likely to be time for some passions to subside 
before an official decision is made, and also because more care- 
ful study of the proposals may cause some reassessment. Never- 
theless, it is clear that the first reactions are greatly against the 
acceptance of the proposals. 

What are the chief grounds for the feeling thus shown? They 
would seem to be two. First, that the very word Bishop is to many 
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a slogan representing all that is unwelcome in Church govern- 
ment. To many a Scot its associations are ‘with long-past struggles 
and real or supposed persecutions; it also seems to many of them 
a symbol of English domination of Scotland. Whether or not 
-Presbyterianism is the polity of the pure Gospel, it seems to 
many a Scot the polity of pure Caledonianism. It is this which 
generates a good deal of the emotional excitement. Secondly, the 
proposal to introduce Bishops is viewed as an admission of the 
invalidity of Scottish Orders. It is true that the joint report 
does not make judgments on the past, but points to episcopacy as 
the form of government which any united Church of the future 
must necessarily accept, but the Scots are theologically minded, 
and demand to know why this is so. They have not come to the 
pragmatism so common in England. . 


There would seem to be a further consideration which carries | 


some weight. From the Presbyterian point of view, the Anglican 
offer to revise its arrangements in the light of the use of the laity 
in the Kirk, seems to them what The Times article calls “a poor 
swop”’. In spite of the endeavours of the joint committee not to 
make unilateral proposals, such they appear in many Scottish 
eyes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 
The article headed “Continuing Anglicans” in the July 1957 
issue of “Faith and Unity” rightly stresses that in the implement- 
ing of the schemes of reunion at present under discussion “the 
lesson of Nandyal ought to be learnt”. This plea will find a 
response in the hearts of many in this Province who, since 1947, 
have been responsibly engaged in finding a solution for the diffi- 
culties of the “Continuing Anglican” situations in Nandyal and 
elsewhere. It comes home with special force to myself, as for 
Six pn I have been continually engaged with these difficulties 
as far as Nandyal is concerned. The “lesson of Nandyal” has 
been throughout that time the background of my pastoral ministry; 
and as one who has been so closely and continually in touch with 
it I feel that I should at this time try to sum up the results of my 
experience. In doing so I must make it clear that I am writing on 
my own behalf and not on behalf of CIPBC, though the facts on 
which the following is based have at all stages been fully reported 
to the Bishops of that Church. | — 

The root question is: what is the lesson of Nandyal? To say 
that it is that we should be alive to “the real conscientious 
difficulty in which particular groups or individuals may find them- 
selves when united churches are inaugurated” expresses part of 
that lesson, but it leaves out of account certain factors which, 
though difficult to convey through the written word, make all the 
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difference between a true and a misleading appraisal of a 
particular situation. The signing of a statement for or against a 
scheme of union is a case in point. The statement may be admir- | 
ably framed, and seem of itself to be coherent and weighty. But 
if the reader in England, impressed with the statement, should 
multiply its inherent weight by the number of signatures it 
carries, the result may be very misleading. There may well be in 
such a matter a great difference between Nandyal and Ceylon, 
and I would again stress that what I write here arises out of my 
experience in Nandyal and does not necessarily apply to the 
statement which it is proposed to circulate in connection with the 
scheme of Church union in Ceylon. But the facts regarding 
Nandyal are that, out of the sixteen clergy then in service who 
eventually continued as Anglicans, no less than thirteen at first 
signed the declaration of assent to the Basis of Union and the 
Constitution of the Church of South India, in the solemn printed 
form designed to be placed on the altar of Madras Cathedral at 
the time of the inauguration of CSI. By subsequently writing to 
their Bishop withdrawing their assent it may held by some 
that they corrected their first mistake and made a wiser choice. 
Be that as it may, it illustrates the point that signatures may be 
found on documents for all kinds of reasons other than the 
obvious one that the document embodies the settled convictions 
of the signatory. The following were among the explanations 
given me within the last twelve months by clergy who had signed 
a document which turned out to be more far reaching than they 
realised. “I signed it without reading it, as I did not have my 
spectacles”. “I asked for it back to remove my signature and was 
told that it had been sent”. “I was awakened at 2 a.m. and signed 
without reading it”. This document was in no wise concerned 
with Church union, but it would seem to bear out my point that 
local knowledge is essential to “moderate” the impressiveness of 
numerous signatures, when an issue is canvassed in this way. 


A further question is: to-what extent is the conscientious diffi- 
culty informed? There will always be people who do not want to 
be informed so long as they are happy in their own positions, 
and we must deal patiently with such, remembering that we all 
have our blind spots. But there are some, and clergy are among 
them, whose duty it is to be informed about controversial matters 
on which they take a stand for conscience’s sake. A priest in South 
India might for instance say that he felt able to receive Holy 
Comimunion at the “harids of an “ex-Anglican” presbyter of CSI 
but not at the hands of an episcopally ordained presbyter of that 
Church. If he justified such discrimination on theological grounds, 
and was able to quote from the CSI ordinal in support of his 


position, it would be only right to give full weight to such con- - 


scientious difficulty. But when such a priest admits that he has 
not studied the CSI ordinal, and claims to be justified in his 
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position the Decisions of the General Council of CIPBC, 
which in fact make no such discrimination, his stand does not 
carry the same degree of conviction. Yet this attitude, too, is with- 
in my Own experience; it is, in fact, part of the “lesson of 
Nandyal”’. 

The foregoing are factors which must be taken into account 
if real conscientious difficulty which deserves every respect is to 
be isolated from the other motives which may operate in the 
rejection of a union scheme. Even so, there will still be an area 
of doubt, and, where there is doubt, the benefit of it .must be 
given to the one who seems sincerely to take his stand on grounds 
of conscientious difficulty. But such a one should be prepared 
to submit his conscientious difficulty to three tests. It must be 
well informed. It must be free from self-interest. It must not 
find expression in methods which are unworthy of its subject. 


The report of the 1948 Lambeth Conference referred to the 
“grievous breakdown of Christian fellowship” in Nandyal. 
Conscientious difficulties of themselves do not disrupt Christian 
fellowship as it was disrupted in the situation so described by the 
Bishops assembled at Lambeth, and as I have known it within 
my own experience hereThat can only be done by forces much 
less worthy than those which should move the Christian’s con- 
science in a matter of theological judgment. Nandyal has suffered 
grievously; but not so much for conscience’s sake as because 
of all the evils which were let loose upon the Church here when, 
in 1947, a situation arose which had not been foreseen sufficiently 
clearly for it to be provided against. That, too, is part of the 
lesson of Nandyal—that in making provision to meet real con- 
scientious difficulty such forces should not be released from the 
control of the diocesan organisation which previously did some- 
thing to contain them. The wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and against powers; and Nandyal 
shows what tragic results follow when, in the name of conscien- 
tious difficulties, imperfectly understood, it must be admitted, by 
many of those who claim their sanction, we allow oursélves to 
be distracted from this wrestling; and when, in meeting an 
unforeseen emergency; the local Christian community is deprived 
of those diocesan dispositions in which the Church has learned to 
organise her forces against the hosts of evil. | 

The lesson of Nandyal ought to be learned; but it should be 
learned in its completeness. It is not only against the implemen-_ — 
“tation of Church union schemes without provision for con- a 
scientious difficulties that Nandyal should be seen as a warning. 
The lesson of Nandyal is also concerned with missionary methods. 
It illustrates page after page of the history of the Church. It 
deals with the fundamental conflict in and around the Church, 
and is of a piece with our Lord’s teaching in the parables of 
the tares and the dragnet. It is a lesson to be pondered by those 
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who rightly champion the cause of the Christian with real con- 
scientious difficulties concerning a particular reunion scheme, as 
well as by those who, in their awareness of the theological and 
practical pressures towards reunion, may seem to underestimate 
the reality of Such difficulties. 
Yours faithfully, 

+ W. A. PARTRIDGE. 

Bishop in Nandyal and 
Metropolitan’s Commissary. 


A STATEMENT A.C.U. AND SOUTH INDIA 


Unanimously Adopted by the Council of the American Church 
Union, October 15, 1957. 

Taking the request of the Joint Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations to study the report regarding the Church of South India 
most seriously, we have made a careful Church-wide survey 
representative of our members and after much effort we wish to 
present our findings to that Commission. 

First, we wish to thank the Commission for the generous time 
allowed for such study. This has been most helpful, in contra- 
distinction to the two-day pre-publication of the matter in 
England. We also wish to thank the Commission for the literature 
made available on this subject. | 

We find that: ay 

1. The Church of South India itself states that it does not 
desire to be judged until the end of a thirty-year waiting period. 

2. The Church of South India itself has indicated that it may 
review its actions at the end of thirty years, reserving the right to 
restate its position at that time. | 

3. As yet we do not have enough factual information regarding 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of South India to say 
whether or not there is a basis for intercommunion. 

4. The doctrinal and liturgical formularies of the Church of 
South India are not sufficiently clear to afford a comparison with 
our own or to make an evaluation of them possible. 

5. Finally, we respectfully submit that the terms ‘partial com- 
munion’ or ‘limited communion’ are contradictory. There are no 
such definable relations. 

Therefore, the Church should take no action relative to the 
Church of South India at this time. In all charity, it is our sincere 
hope that -we may—all grow fully in the faith. 

We call for a continued widespread study of the really crucial 
subject, which is the Doctrine of the Nature of the Church. 


Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W 7. 
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